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THE    STUDY    OF    POETRY1. 


IN  old  days,  as  we  all  know,  from  the  childhood  of  the  race, 
poetry  was  regarded  as  a  form  of  inspiration.  One  word  stands 
in  Latin  for  poet  and  prophet,  just  as  'bard'  in  English  carries 
both  meanings ;  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Homer  and  Hesiod 
made  the  theogony  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Book  of  Job  and  the  Pro- 
phecies of  Isaiak  are  poems.  Expressions  which  arose  naturally 
from  this  view  are  still  familiar  to  us.  We  still  hear  of  the 
Muses ;  writers  are  even  found  to  invoke  them ;  and  up  to  this 
very  day  the  poet  is  supposed  to  be  visited  by  an  '  inspiration,' 
or  affected  by  a  'divine  afflatus/  The  words  have  become  little 
better  than  cant ;  for  they  no  longer  represent  a  genuine  belief. 
But  sometimes  we  may  hope  that  the  disappearance  of  the  belief 
has  not  really  touched  that  feeling  of  reverence  from  which  the 
belief  arose  and  which  gave  it  its  value.  Homer,  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  are  still  imagined  as  '  there  sitting  where  we  dare 
not  soar,'  and,  especially  among  the  young,  the  feeling  remains 
that  even  contemporary  poets,  like  other  artists,  are  in  possession 
of  some  unique  and  mysterious  gift,  so  that  they  are  regarded 
in  quite  a  different  way  from  men  of  practical  or  speculative 
genius,  great  statesmen,  great  warriors,  great  discoverers  or 

1  This  lecture  was  delivered  at  University  College,  Liverpool,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Winter  Session  of  1883,  and  it  has  since  been  delivered  elsewhere.  In  printing 
it  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  it  a  form  which  would  fit  it  for  being  read 
rather  than  being  heard  :  and,  as  it  makes  no  claim  to  be  an  original  contribution 
to  the  theory  of  poetry,  but  has  a  strictly  practical  object,  I  have  not  taken  pains 
to  free  it  from  the  resemblances  which  parts  of  it  doubtless  bear  to  other  writings 
on  the  subject. 
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philosophers.  These  are  supposed  to  operate  with  intellectual 
gifts,  like  our  own  in  kind,  though  unlike  our  own  in  degree. 
The  poet  is  hardly  thought  to  operate  at  all :  without  his  own 
will  power  descends  upon  him  and  he  sings. 

Some  such  notion  as  this  still  lingers  in  the  world.  But  if 
we  turn  to  observe  the  mass  of  grown-up  and  fairly  educated 
people,  and  if  we  desire  to  see  the  facts  and  not  a  pleasing  illu- 
sion, we  must  acknowledge  that  to  this  great  mass  poetry  is  little 
but  a  name.  Put  aside  the  two  extremes,  those  who  really  care 
for  poetry  and  those  who  scarcely  know  what  the  word  means, 
and  what  do  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  average  educated 
man?  A  few  passages  of  verse  are  learnt  in  his  childhood, 
often  with  ease  and  pleasure,  sometimes  with  labour  and 
disgust.  In  the  first  years  of  youth,  let  us  say  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  it  may  happen  (but  it  is  not  often  so)  that  there  arises 
in  him  a  brief  passion  for  poetry,  a  kind  of  falling  in  love  with 
it ;  and,  perhaps  after  he  has  tired  of  Scott,  one  or  two  writers, 
Byron  or  Shelley,  or  Keats  or  Tennyson,  or  Morris  or  Swinburne, 
are  taken  to  his  heart.  But  as  this  blossoming-season  goes  by, 
as  he  begins  to  grow  more  sedate  and  sensible  and  stupid,  he 
puts  poetry  away  with  his  other  follies ;  and,  once  embarked  on 
the  business  of  life,  he  has,  as  he  fondly  tells  himself,  { no  time' 
for  such  things  as  these.  Probably  he  retains  a  certain  respect 
for  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  thinks  he  would  be  glad  enough 
to  read  them  if  he  were  not  so  busy.  But  somehow  he  does  not 
read  them.  He  gradually  falls  into  the  belief,  the  open  or  the 
half-acknowledged  belief,  that  it  would  even  be  foolish  for  him 
to  read  them.  And  if  he  opens  a  contemporary  poet  he  says  he 
cannot  understand  him.  He  begins  to  look  on  poetry  as  mere 
trifling.  He  leaves  it,  as  he  says,  to  his  wife  and  children ;  by 
which  he  means,  not  that  his  wife  and  children  will  read  it,  but 
that  he  will  not.  Or  perhaps  he  says  that,  when  he  can  find 
time  to  read,  he  likes  to  have  something  to  show  for  it,  some- 
thing solid.  And  so  he  reads  a  little  history,  or  a  manual  of 
some  natural  science :  and  I  do  not  quarrel  with  his  preference, 
but  with  his  notion  that  these  things  are  more  'solid'  than 
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poetry.  Or,  lastly,  he  says  that  in  his  leisure  he  wants  to  be 
amused,  and  that  a  novel  answers  the  purpose  better  than  a  poem. 
But  in  any  case  poetry  ceases  to  be  a  real  element  in  his  life; 
and  he  is  not  sorry  for  it,  he  is  rather  proud. 

Is  this  picture  too  darkly  shaded  ?  I  think  not.  I  am  trying 
to  describe  an  average  case,  and  there  are  many  cases  happier 
and  many  unhappier.  There  are  many  men,  and  perhaps  more 
women,  who  never  come  to  look  on  poetry  in  a  depreciatory  way 
or  to  neglect  it  wholly ;  many  who  cease  to  read  it  because  they 
really  have  little  time,  and  have  never  made  up  their  minds  not 
to  abandon  the  practice ;  a  certain  number  who  remain  eagerly 
and  keenly  interested  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  large 
number  who  simply  never  read  any  poetry  at  all,  who  have  at 
no  time  in  their  lives  had  any  feeling  whatever  for  it,  and  who 
are  most  sincerely  convinced  that  it  is  nonsense.  And  busy 
people  who  care  for  it — in  whatever  way  they  are  busy — will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  their  days  run  on  too  fast,  and  that 
they  have  lacked  the  time  or  the  energy  to  read  what  they 
intended,  although  they  would  repudiate  the  prevalent  belief  of 
the  majority  that  poetry  is  a  mere  amusement,  rather  refined  but 
also  rather  flat. 

If  I  thought  it  was  an  amusement,  I  certainly  should  not  have 
the  face  to  urge  its  claims.  For  there  are  a  large  number  of 
amusements  in  the  world,  a  large  number  of  ways  of  passing 
time  pleasantly  and  refreshing  oneself  when  one  is  tired  ;  and 
a  thing  which  calls  for  mental  exertion,  which  forbids  conversa- 
tion, and  which  occupies  itself  for  the  most  part  with  ideas  and 
feelings  more  important  than  those  of  every-day  life,  will  stand 
a  very  poor  chance  when  it  comes  into  competition  with  things 
which  really  are  amusements  and  are  valuable  as  such.  If  poetry 
is  an  amusement  I  think  we  must  agree  with  the  majority  that, 
except  for  a  man  here  and  there,  it  is  a  kind  of  amusement 
perhaps  rather  refined  but  certainly  rather  flat.  And,  feeling 
this,  how  could  we  conscientiously  recommend  it  as  an  agreeable 
substitute  for  occupations  which,  however  empty,  really  do 
amuse  ? 
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On  the  other  hand  you  will  not  expect  me  to  try  and  prove 
that  it  is  more  than  an  amusement,  that  it  is  a  serious  thing-. 
On  a  question  like  this  argument  is  idle.  If  one's  own  experi- 
ence does  not  lead  one  to  put  a  different  value  on  poetry  and  on 
mere  amusement,  reasoning  will  never  bring  one  to  do  so ;  and 
of  poetry,  as  of  many  other  good  things,  it  is  true  that 

'  You  must  love  it,  ere  to  you 
It  will  seem  worthy  of  your  love.' 

But  if  it  does  seem  worthy,  or  ever  has  seemed  worthy — I 
insult  it  in  using  such  words,  for  to  any  one  who  cares  for  it  the 
question  is  not  of  its  worthiness  to  be  loved  but  of  his  ability  to 
love  it — if,  I  say,  we  do  care  for  it,  then  it  may  perhaps  be  useful 
to  ask  why  we  are  right  in  doing  so,  and  what  answer  among 
many  answers  we  may  make  to  the  question — why  should  we 
study  poetry  and  never  allow  a  doubt  of  its  value  to  disturb  us  ? 

Let  me  try  to  give  some  answer  to  this  question  at  once, 
without  waiting  to  criticise  other  views.  We  should  study 
poetry  simply  for  its  own  sake ;  we  should  study  it  because  the 
exercise  of  the  imagination  is  intrinsically  valuable;  we  should 
study  it  because  it  satisfies  one  of  the  highest  and  deepest  wants 
of  our  nature ;  or,  since  this  want  is  the  same  want  that  brings 
poetry  itself  into  the  world,  we  should  study  it  in  order  to  repro- 
duce in  ourselves  more  faintly  that  which  went  on  in  the  poet's 
mind  when  he  wrote.  Poetry  exists  because  the  world  as  we 
ordinarily  see  it,  and  our  minds  in  their  ordinary  state,  do  not 
satisfy  certain  demands  of  our  nature.  It  exists  because  there  is 
something  in  us  which  does 'not  otherwise  find  expression.  The 
greater  part  of  our  days,  however  externally  busy,  is  passed  in  a 
kind  of  mental  lethargy.  We  take  the  nature  and  the  human 
life  around  us  for  granted.  Custom  hides  from  us  the  meaning 
of  the  spectacle.  Our  own  existence  and  the  existence  of  others 
seem  to  go  on  of  themselves ;  one  unimportant  event  leads  to 
another,  and  month  follows  month  and  year  succeeds  to  year, 
and  it  is  only  by  an  effort  that  we  can  sometimes  trace  in  the 
confused  mass  of  details  a  central  meaning,  or  see  in  the  succes- 
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sion  of  events  that  working  of  moral  forces,  of  hidden  laws,  of 
ennobling  ideas  and  passions,  which  once  seen  would  make  the 
whole  intelligible  and  significant.  Conversation,  when  it  is  not 
the  conversation  of  intimates,  is  as  a  rule  adapted  to  this 
customary  and  torpid  view  of  the  world.  We  encourage  one 
another  in  dwelling  on  the  surface  of  things  and  ignoring  what 
lies  beneath.  And,  although  we  may  and  do  carry  this  absti- 
nence too  far,  surely  we  are  not  wholly  wrong.  It  is  dangerous, 
we  feel,  to  go  below ;  to  touch  upon  the  deepest  admirations,  the 
living  beliefs,  the  real  hopes  and  fears  of  ourselves  or  others ;  to 
lay  bare  the  region  where  sorrow  and  love  and  indignation  and 
pity  are  hidden  out  of  view,  and  to  drag  into  the  light  the  events, 
the  ideas,  the  names,  that  rouse  these  feelings.  If  these  secret 
springs  were  opened  we  should  feel  sympathies  and  antipathies 
too  violent  for  the  decorum  of  society.  We  keep  them  hidden, 
not  merely  from  others,  but,  to  some  extent,  also  from  ourselves. 
It  is  not  healthy,  and  it  is  not  good  economy,  to  waken  such 
feelings  too  often.  Every-day  life,  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all,  must 
keep  its  placid  monotony  or  its  hurry  of  work  free  from  them. 

But  now  and  again  they  spring  suddenly  into  view,  and  assert 
themselves  as  the  central  fire  below  this  crust.  In  such  moments 
the  customary  surface  of  life  breaks  asunder,  or  dissolves  into 
mere  unreality,  or  perhaps  shows  itself  to  be  what  it  truly  is,  a 
surface  but  no  more,  something  which  claims  to  be  life  itself,  but 
which  in  fact  owes  all  its  meaning  to  what  lies  behind  it.  We 
all  know  such  moments — some  of  them  calling  up  only  a  passing 
smile  or  sigh,  and  some  leaving  an  abiding  mark  behind 
them.  It  may  be  only  a  little  thing  that  removes  the  veil  from 
our  eyes,  and  to  each  of  us  a  different  thing ;  some  look  in  the 
sky,  some  sound  in  the  wind,  some  gleam  upon  moorland  or  river 
or  sea,  the  first  sight  of  mountains  after  absence,  a  face  in  the 
street,  the  attitude  of  a  child,  the  passing  word  or  look  of  a 
friend.  Or  it  may  be  less  accidental;  the  sight  of  a  great 
building  or  statue  or  picture,  the  hearing  of  music,  something  we 
know  of  or  read  of,  an  act  of  heroism,  an  intolerable  wrong,  or  a 
spectacle  of  misery.  Or  it  may  be  some  experience  in  our  own 
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life  or  a  friend's  life,  of  great  joy  or  sorrow,  a  sudden  gain,  a 
sudden  loss,  turning  the  back  upon  hope  or  looking  death  in  the 
face.  But  whatever  it  be,  under  its  influence  our  power  of  vision 
is,  as  regards  some  particular  range  of  objects  or  experiences, 
increased  a  hundred-fold ;  we  look  through  the  mere  outward 
show  that  commonly  encompasses  us;  find  a  meaning  and  a 
revelation  at  the  heart  of  this  monotonous  appearance  ;  and  carry 
back  with  us  into  our  daily  life  the  knowledge  that  it  is  only  our 
own  weakness,  our  own  torpor,  and  the  needs  of  life  and  the 
pressure  of  daily  work,  that  hide  from  us  what  is  always  present 
in  the  world,  infinite  beauty  and  pathos,  untold  heights  of  good 
and  depths  of  evil,  the  passion  of  tragedy  and  the  passion  of  joy. 

Now  this  intensity  of  insight  that  comes  to  us  occasionally  is 
the  vision  that  the  poet  has  more  often,  and  in  his  poetic  hours 
has  in  a  far  higher  degree.  The  scattered  rays  that  shine  upon 
us  at  intervals  he  gathers  into  a  focus,  and  he  pours  this  con- 
centrated light  back  upon  the  world.  Through  him  therefore, 
without  the  cost  of  a  personal  experience  which  we  cannot 
command,  and  which  is  oftener  suffering  than  enjoyment,  we,  if 
we  will  use  our  imaginations,  may  gain  this  insight.  In  this 
poem  is  fixed  once  and  for  ever  the  evanescent  flash  of  feeling 
which  illuminates  a  scene  for  us1:  in  that  poem  is  uttered  once 
for  all,  in  words  which  nothing  could  have  wrung  from  us  but 
which  we  can  adopt  as  the  perfect  expression  of  our  own  minds, 
the  love  or  sorrow  or  joy  that  changes  the  face  of  life2 :  here  (in 
comedy)  in  its  ideal  and  typical  form,  freed  from  all  the  accidents 
and  all  the  innumerable  details  that  hide  it  from  us,  is  that 
contradiction  between  man's  greatness  and  his  littleness  which, 
when  we  can  regard  it  without  bitterness,  fills  the  world  for  a 
moment  with  laughter:  there  (in  tragedy)  in  the  like  freedom 
from  accident  and  detail,  we  see  completely  what  we  had  seen  by 
snatches  before,  not  the  mere  outside  of  man's  life  which  hardly 
lets  the  meaning  through,  but  the  soul  of  it  making  a  body  for 
itself,  passion  working  out  its  true  effects,  and  the  moral  forces  of 

1  Wordsworth's  '  Daffodils,'  or  Shelley's  •  Skylark.' 

a  Tennyson's  'I  have  led  her  home,'  or  'Break,  break,  break.' 
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the  world — not  thwarted  nor  uncertain,  as  the  lying-  appearance 
of  things  shows  them — but  as  a  just  and  irresistible  doom. 

If  I  have  at  all  conveyed  my  meaning1 — and  all  that  I  have  to 
say  is  only  a  variation  on  this  theme — it  will  be  seen  that  the 
claim  made  for  poetry  is  that  it,  like  the  other  arts,  is  the  channel 
of  a  higher  truth  than  we  otherwise  possess,  that  it  is  a  kind  of 
insight — an  insight  which  shews  the  world  as  answering,  if  not 
to  our  most  clamorous  wishes,  yet  to  our  deepest  feelings  and 
highest  needs.  Bat  such  a  claim  is  very  apt  to  be  misunder- 
stood. It  may  naturally  seem  to  place  poetry  on  a  level  with 
such  studies  as  those  of  science  and  history,  the  object  of  which  is 
also  truth ;  and  the  objection  may  occur  that  the  creations  of 
poetry,  unlike  those  of  science  or  history,  are  not  fact  but  fiction. 
ITwill  be  well,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  this  point. 

It  is  of  course  perfectly  clear  that  poetry  jloes  not  seek  to 
attain^  truth  in  the  same  sense  as  science  or  history.  In  many 
lyrics  it  would  never  occur  to  us  to  look  for  statements  of  fact  at 
all ;  and  nobody  supposes  that  Achilles  or  Antigone  or  Hamlet 
ever  possessed  a  real  existence.  If  persons  of  those  names  ever 
lived,  what  is  said  of  them  in  Homer  and  Sophocles  and 
Shakespeare  is  at  any  rate  not  true  of  those  persons.  The 
Margaret  of  Faust  and  the  hero  of  Maud  have  not  even  such 
shadowy  prototypes  as  may  have  existed  in  the  former  cases ; 
and,  to  take  another  instance,  no  sane  person  will  suppose  that 
any  skylark  was  ever  possessed  by  such  feelings  and  thoughts 
as  occur  in  Shelley's  Ode.  Poetry  makes  no  statements  aboub 
any  particular  real  existence,  not  even  when  it  seems  to  deal 
with  such  a  particular  reality.  Its  object  is  to  express  a  general 
and  unqualified  truth  ;  and  in  order  to  express  it  it  constructs  a 
particular  reality  of  its,  own,  which  makes  no  claim  to  have  the 
same  being  as  a  real  skylark,  a  real  star,  or  a  real  person. 
And  one  reason  why  we  need  poetry  is  that  this  universal  truth, 
this  central  meaning  is  so  much  obscured  and  hidden  in  the 
actual  world  that  it  escapes  us  or  does  not  strike  us,  or  strikes 
us  only,  as  I  have  said,  at  exceptional  moments.  Take,  for 
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example,  the  most  tragical  of  real  lives ;  its  tragedy  is  hidden 
from  us  by  an  interminable  multitude  of  little  events,  little 
circumstances,  little  secondary  influences ;  by  the  mere  extent 
of  a  lifetime,  which  we  can  scarcely  take  in  at  a  glance  ;  by  the 
interruption  of  elements,  degrading  or  alleviating,  which  hinder 
the  tragic  impression.  Accordingly  tragedy  constructs  the  out- 
line of  a  set  of  circumstances  and  characters  from  which  all  these 
hindering  elements  shall  be  absent,  and  which  shall  completely 
express  the  idea  required  and  nothing  but  that  idea1.  If  it  were 
history  it  would  falsify  itself  by  the  invention  or  alteration  of  a 
single  fact.  If  it  were  science  (mom^jiiljosoplTy  for  example), 
it  might  arrive  at  a  certain  general  truth  or  at  certain  ideas 
about  life  ;  but  the  truth  would  remain  general  and  abstract,  no 
typical  embodimenJLffiOuld  be  constructed  for  it.  But,  being  art, 
poetry  expresses  its  idea  in  an  individual  and  sensuous  form, 
so  completely  that  you  cannot  really  separate  the  form  and  the 
idea,  or  apprehend  one  apart  from  the  other.  To  do  that,  it 
cannot  find  its  individual  form ;  it  must  construct  it.  And  the 
individual  form  it  constructs  makes  no  claim  to  be  a  fact  in  the 
real  world.  If  I  may  say  so,  it  would  scorn  to  be  such  a  fact. 

But  none  the  less  what  it  reveals  is  truth,  just  as  surely  as  the 
exceptional  experiences  of  our  own  lives  reveal  truths  to  us.  At 
bottom  the  subject  of  all  poetry  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  human 
life  and  human  action ;  and  the  object  of  all  poetry  is  to  give 
expression  to  a  new  or  intense  insight  into  something  human. 
When  Shelley  says  about  the  skylark  things  which  are  true 
of  no  skylark,  he  is  not  saying  nothing,  but  expressing  a  reality 
—-emotions  and  thoughts  of  humanity,  called  up  by  the  hearing 
of  the  bird's  song  and  revealing  something  that  is  deepest  and 
truest  in  human  nature.  And,  in  the  same  way,  all  poetry 
which  seems  to  deal  solely  with  external  nature  will  be  found  to 
deal  really  with  something  more,  the  soul  of  man  or  (to  speak 
metaphorically)  the  soul  which  is  common  to  man  and  the 
universe.  It  is  the  same  with  historical  poetry.  When  Schiller 

1  I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  imply  that  the  poet  himself  distinguishes  in  this 
way  between  the  idea  and  embodiment. 
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writes  of  Don  Carlos  things  that  could  never  have  been  true  of 
the  historical  Don  Carlos,  who  was  half  an  idiot  and  half  a 
bloodthirsty  ruffian,  he  is  not  expressing  nothing,  but  describing 
in  an  instance  constructed  by  himself  the  action  of  a  particular 
kind  of  human  nature  placed  in  particular  circumstances.  And, 
though  Shakespeare  writes  of  persons  who  never  existed  or  never 
existed  as  he  describes  them,  though  all  Shakespeare  is  in  that 
sense  a  fiction,  no  one,  however  devoted  to  philosophy,  will  deny 
that  he  has  revealed  as  much  truth  about  man,  has  given  as 
much  insight  into  the  moral  world,  as  any  philosopher  who  ever 
lived.  In  this  sense  of  the  words  the  best  poetry  is  the  truest 
poetry,  although  inferior  poetry  often  answers  most  accurately 
to  a  particular  fact.  The  poet  who  has  no  insight  Confines 
himself  to  the  mere  appearance  of  things  and  to  superficial  feel- 
ings, and  he  makes  statements  about  them  which  approach 
to  scientific  statements.  He  says  what  is  true,  but  it  is  scarcely 
worth  saying;  whereas  the  greja^t  p^et,  having  a  hundred  times 
as  much  insight,  reveals  to  you  a  hundred  times  as  much  truth 
or  reality,  but,  being  a  poet,  reveals  it  in  animage  which  must 
not  and  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  scientific  statement. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  in  a  slightly  different  way.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  Greek  philosophers  laid  down  this  principle,  that 
like  is  known  by  like.  We  may  safely  for  our  present  purpose 
go  further  and  say  that  for  any  being  only  that  exists  which 
is  like  it.  To  the  table  on  which  I  place  my  hand  I  exist  only 
so  far  as  I  am  like  it ;  that  I  live  and  feel  and  think  is  nothing 
to  it ;  to  it  I  am  only,  like  itself,  so  much  inorganic  matter,  and 
all  the  rest  is  non-existent.  To  the  lion  or  the  shark  I  am 
something  more  ;  I  am,  like  itself,  an  organic  body,  and  there- 
fore I  am  edible  and  more  or  less  digestible  ;  and  I  am  an  animal, 
like  itself,  which  must  be  fought  with  or  outwitted.  But  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  me  left,  I  hope,  which  to  the  lion  or  the  shark 
is  still  non-existent.  The  dog  again,  having  a  larger  soul, 
apprehends  more  of  me  than  the  lion  does ;  I  am  to  him  what 
he  himself  is,  a  being  with  affections  and  a  will,  capable  of 
enforcing  that  will  or  of  letting  it  go,  capable  of  love  and 

B  3 
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fear ;  but  to  the  dog,  whose  soul  stops  short  of  politics  and 
philosophy  and  poetry,  my  functions  as  a  person  interested  in 
such  matters  are  non-existent.  And  then  we  come  to  man  : 
and  here  again  it  remains  true  that  one  man  apprehends  only 
so  much  of  another  man  as  he  finds  present  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  himself;  the  rest  is  for  him  non-existent.  So  that 
two  people  may  even  go  through  life  side  by  side  with  one 
another,  and  yet  in  the  life  of  each  there  shall  be  a  sphere  which 
is  for  the  other  simply  nothing.  And  the  more  remarkable  a 
man  is,  the  more  there  is  in  him  which  we  only  dimly  under- 
stand, because  we  have  not  in  us  what  he  has ;  the  greatest 
masters  of  thought  speak  an  intelligible  tongue  only  to  a  very 
few,  and  must  be  popularised  and  made  more  commonplace 
before  they  reach  the  many ;  of  the  greatest  artists  and  poets 
no  man  but  themselves  has  ever  fully  appropriated  the  message ; 
and  the  prophets  are  vilified  and  misunderstood  and,  it  may  be, 
put  to  death.  It  is  because  that  which  is  highest  in  them  is  not 
answered  by  something  in  their  fellows  ;  and  we  reverence  them 
just  in  so  far  as  there  is  in  us  something  in  a  poor  degree — but 
still  in  kind — the  same  that  there  is  in  them. 

You  will  see  the  idea  which  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  We 
are  placed  in  a  world,  the  meaning  of  which  we  learn  by  the 
effects  it  produces  on  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  certain  part  of 
this  meaning  is  soon  apprehended  :  for  that  in  us  which  answers 
to  it,  the  organ  by  which  we  perceive  it,  is  easily  developed  by 
education  and  contact  with  common  things  :  and  this  part  of  the 
world's  meaning  forms  a  mental  atmosphere  which  soon  becomes 
natural  to  us.  So  natural  indeed  does  it  become  that  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  strange  in  it  and  nothing  beyond  it.  But 
it  is  really  only  a  poor  fragment  which,  taken  for  the  whole, 
becomes  false.  It  is  no  more  the  whole  than  that  part  of  a  man 
which  a  dog  understands  is  the  whole  of  him.  A  further  mean- 
ing is  there,  but  it  does  not  affect  us  ;  and  it  does  not  affect  us 
because  the  mental  organ  which  would  respond  to  it  is  un- 
developed. It  is  like  vibrations  of  ether  so  rapid  that  they 
are  not  perceived  as  colour,  or  vibrations  of  air  so  rapid  that 
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they  are  not  perceived  as  sound.  Well,  but  if  it  were  the  case 
that  by  practice  we  could  greatly  alter  our  organs  of  vision,  and 
if  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  by  such  an  alteration  we  should 
be  able  to  perceive  colours  now  invisible  to  us  but  a  thousand 
times  as  beautiful  as  any  colour  we  can  now  see,  or  some  secret 
of  life  now  unrevealed  to  us  but  written  in  the  air,  how  eagerly 
we  should  practise  our  eyes  and  try  to  strengthen  their  powers. 
But  this,  which  is  not  true  of  the  eyes,  is  precisely  what  is  true 
of  the  mind.  The  development  of  the  mind  means  that  change 
of  its  structure  by  which  it  comes  to  perceive  more  of  the  mean- 
ing of  things,  a  perception  accompanied  by  quickened  and 
heightened  feelings.  Doubtless  strict  limits  are  imposed  upon 
this  growth :  we  are  limited  by  the  varying  quantity  of  our 
natural  gifts,  and  still  more  by  the  mode  in  which  we  have 
to  acquire  knowledge,  by  the  weakness  of  the  body  and  the 
shortness  of  life  ;  and  we  narrow  these  limits  still  more  by 
our  own  fault.  But  by  our  own  will  we  can  indefinitely  widen 
them,  and  open  the  eyes  of  the  soul  upon  sights  we  never 
dreamed  of  once,  until  beauty  and  heroism  shine  upon  us  from 
tracts  of  life  that  once  seemed  mean  and  poor,  and  the  grey 
sky  of  a  common  day  has  a  message  for  us  as  much  —  though 
not  the  same  message — as  the  most  gorgeous  of  Italian  sunsets, 
and  the  dense  surface  of  our  prosaic  world  begins  to  quiver  and 
tremble  with  the  light  behind  it.  And  the  conviction  grows 
upon  our  minds  that  the  blankness  and  dulness  that  seem  to 
meet  us  are  nothing  but  our  own  languor  and  indifference,  and 
the  averted  face  of  nature  only  the  answer  to  our  own  sin  ;  and 
that,  if  we  could  but  be  more  than  men,  we  should  look  out 
at  last  upon  a  world — this  world  still,  but  this  world  seen  in  its 
truth— where  nothing  remained  cold  and  dead,  the  sport  of  chance 
or  a  mystery  we  cannot  pierce,  but  through  every  atom  and  sight 
and  sound  and  moment  a  revelation  would  stream  from  the  central 
mind,  and  we  should  walk  in  that  *  light  whose  smile  kindles  the 
universe,'  and  should  understand  the  misery  of  mankind  and 
make  our  peace  with  failure  and  death. 

We  walk  not  by  sight,  and  these  things  in  their  fulness  we 
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shall  not  see.  But  we  can  catch  glimpses,  and  we  can  put  away 
the  idle  self-contentedness  which  deprives  us  even  of  these 
glimpses,  and  would  make  us  believe  that  the  vision  of  every 
day  is  perfect  vision.  And  the  truth  I  am  trying  to  enforce 
is  this,  that,  while  our  own  experience  of  happiness  and  pain 
may  clear  our  eyes,  we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  this  experience. 
It  is  very  old,  as  old  almost  as  man,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the 
theoretical  achievements  of  mankind.  The  leaders  of  intellect 
through  all  the  world's  history  are  the  men  whose  minds,  being 
the  strongest  by  nature  and  the  most  earnestly  cultivated,  have 
reached  a  stage  of  growth  at  which  masses  of  truth,  hitherto 
non-existent  for  the  many,  have  become  perceptible  to  them. 
They  have  recorded  the  message  their  quickened  senses  heard, 
in  great  works  of  science  and  philosophy,  in  history  and  theology, 
in  music  or  painting,  in  romance  or  poetry.  By  their  help  we 
can  raise  our  own  mental  vision,  not  indeed  to  the  power  of 
theirs,  but  yet  to  a  power  it  could  not  otherwise  have  attained. 
The  record  of  their  insight  may  remain  to  us  in  some  measure 
impenetrable ;  to  a  large  extent  it  must,  as  for  instance  the 
calculation  of  many  astronomical  movements  must  remain,  I 
suppose,  essentially  inaccessible  to  those  of  us  who  have  no 
kind  of  gift  in  that  direction.  But  just  as  surely  as  those 
movements  are  there  and  would  be  intelligible  to  us  if  only 
we  could  educate  our  minds  enough,  so  surely  does  the  greatest 
thought  of  Aristotle  or  Hegel,  the  greatest  musical  conception 
of  Handel  or  Beethoven,  the  most  overwhelming  creation  of 
Dante  or  Shakespeare,  represent  the  moments  when  that  human 
soul  which  is  ours  as  well  as  theirs  saw  with  the  utmost  intensity 
of  vision  and  emotion,  not  an  empty  dream,  but  some  part  of  the 
meaning  and  beauty  of  the  world. 

And  therefore,  to  confine  myself  to  poetry,  every  step  we  make 
towards  seeing  Hamlet  as  Shakespeare  saw  him,  towards  seeing 
Faust  as  Goethe  saw  him,  towards  seeing  Beatrice  as  Dante  saw 
her,  is  a  step  towards  the  upper  air  in  which  they  walked,  and 
a  new  revelation  of  truth.  Hence  also  it  comes  about  that,  as 
life  itself  educates  men  and  thrusts  upon  them  a  knowledge 
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steeped  in  sorrow  or  joy,  they  find  that  now  for  the  first  time 
they  really  understand  some  work  of  art  with  which  they  have 
been  in  a  manner  long  familiar,  and  the  words  of  Faust  or 
Hamlet  become  the  expression  of  their  own  minds.  Hence  also, 
as  they  learn  what  is  noblest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
and  in  the  world  about  them  find  indeed  nobleness  and  beauty 
but  nothing  that  is  free  from  defect  and  safe  from  death,  they 
dwell  on  ideal  figures  which  make  no  call  upon  their  helpless 
sympathy  and  yet  seem  as  real  as  living  men;  they  sustain 
themselves  with  the  society  of  Brutus  or  Antigone,  of  Imogen 
or  Romola ;  they  watch  the  temptation,  and  the  failure,  and  the 
victory  through  failure,  of  Paracelsus  or  Othello ;  they  listen  to 
that  mysterious  and  bewitching  voice  of  Mignon  as  she  sings 
Heiss  mick  nickt  reden  or  Kennst  du  das  Land ;  they  hear  the 
spirits  of  Earth  and  the  Hour  hymning  to  Prometheus  the 
prophecy  of  the  future;  and  on  a  dreary  day  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  go  to  Eastcheap  to  drink  sack  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff,  or  with  Rosalind  in  the  forest  of  Arden  '  they  fleet  the 
time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.' 

I  have  now  explained,  so  far  as  was  possible  here,  and  I  am 
afraid  with  tiresome  iteration,  what  I  mean  by  saying  that 
poetry  is  to  be  studied  for  its  own  sake,  or  because  it  satisfies 
one  of  the  highest  and  deepest  wants  of  our  nature,  or  in  order 
that  we  may  reproduce  in  ourselves  more  faintly  that  which 
filled  the  poet's  mind  when  he  wrote.  Thus  understood,  the 
doctrine  of  'Art  for  Art's  sake' — a  doctrine  which  may  be 
understood  in  a  trivial  and  even  offensive  sense — is  a  simple 
truth  and  should  be  a  truism.  Poets — or  the  best  of  them — do 
f  not  write  with  the  primary  object  either  of  pleasing  people  or  of 
making  people  more  virtuous;  they  write  because  they  them- 
selves see  and  feel,  and  because  they  have  a  longing  to  express 
and  communicate  what  they  see  and  feel.  And  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  what  I  have  been  saying,  we  shall  do  best  to  read  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  wrote,  and  not  to  trouble  ourselves 
with  the  question  whether  it  will  make  us  more  moral  than  we 
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were  before.  There  are  better  ways  of  doing  that  than  reading- 
poetry,  and  besides  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  moral  effect 
poetry  does  produce  will  be  produced  just  as  much  if  we  do  not 
directly  seek  it.  Human  nature  is  not  a  collection  of  separate 
parts,  and  the  exertion  of  any  one  activity  affects  all  the  rest. 
To  refine  a  man's  intellect  and  feelings  is  not  to  make  a  man 
better  directly,  but  it  gives  him  a  greater  chance  of  becoming 
better.  A  man,  again,  who  dwells  much  on  the  noble  ideals  of 
character  contained  in  Sophocles  or  Shakespeare  is  likely  to  have 
a  stronger  desire  than  before  to  be  less  unlike  them  than  he  is. 
A  man  who  has  once  seen  the  hideousness  of  ingratitude  in  King 
Lear,  or  the  misery  of  jealousy  in  Othello,  or  the  fruitless 
wretchedness  of  crime  in  Macbeth,  has  a  better  chance  than  he 
had  before  of  checking  the  beginning  of  such  things  in  himself. 
And  there  is  another  way  in  which  the  study  of  poetry  for  its 
own  sake  may  produce,  over  and  above  its  own  proper  result, 
a  change  in  the  moral  attitude.  It  produces  this  change  by 
stimulating  the  imagination  and  making  it  habitually  more 
active  and  excitable.  It  overcomes  the  sluggishness  of  human 
nature  ;  and  though  it  does  so  at  first  in  matters  which  seem  to 
have  no  direct  relation  to  our  actions,  if  the  imagination  is  forced 
to  action  in  one  way,  it  will  tend  to  act  in  all ;  and  occupation 
with  poetry  or  any  art  may  end  by  giving  to  our  perception  of 
human  or  animal  suffering  a  vividness  which  will  shame  us  into 
deeds.  When  a  man  is  indifferent  to  the  necessities  of  those 
below  him,  when  he  is  unkind  and  selfish  to  those  about  him, 
even  when  he  commits  a  crime,  the  reason  is  often — nay,  com- 
monly— not  that  his  heart  is  unusually  hard,  but  that  he  does 
not  see  what  he  is  doing.  His  imagination  does  not  act,  and 
therefore  he  does  not  realise  the  full  nature  of  his  offence.  The 
first  great  moral  philosopher,  Socrates,  declared  that  no  man 
could  knowingly  do  wrong ;  and  though  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words  this  paradox  is  plainly  untrue,  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  it  is  irrefutable.  If  the  wrong-doer  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  resolution  had  before  his  mind's  eye,  with  all  the  vividness 
possible  and  in  all  the  detail  possible,  the  nature  of  the  wrong 
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act — the  pain  it  will  inflict  on  others,  the  degradation  it  will 
bring  upon  himself,  the  poison  it  will  spread  through  the 
society  about  him — he  would  never  do  the  thing  at  all.  But 
what  happens  to  him  is  that  some  desire  keeps  his  imagination 
in  abeyance ;  one  aspect  of  the  act,  its  pleasantness,  he  realizes 
intensely,  but  the  others  he  does  not  realize — they  are  grey 
shadows  in  the  background.  But  this  slavery  of  the  mind — 
a  slavery  seen  in  a  little  selfishness  just  as  much  as  in  a  great 
crime — is  exactly  what  education,  if  it  is  real  education,  tends 
to  overcome.  The  imagination  that  is  sensitive  from  practice 
and  full  from  study  will  bring  these  shadows  out  of  the  gloom 
into  the  foreground.  At  any  rate  it  will  help  to  bring  them 
out :  and  in  this  indirect  way  the  study  of  poetry,  by  making 
us  see  more  deeply  and  quickly  into  the  world  about  us,  may 
produce  a  moral  effect,  greater  perhaps  than  any  that  would  be 
found  by  a  directer  search. 

May  I  now  turn  from  the  main  subject  of  this  lecture  and  try 
to  put  before  you  one  or  two  practical  applications  ? 

I  know  that  for  very  many  of  us  what  I  may  call  the  study 
of  poetry,  as  distinguished  from  the  occasional  reading  of  it,  is 
really  almost  out  of  the  question.  But,  without  disparaging  in 
the  least  such  occasional  reading,  I  should  like  to  urge  upon 
those  who  have  leisure  some  advantages  which  real  study  brings. 
There  is  much  poetry  which  cannot  be  at  all  fully  appreciated 
without  it.  For  though  the  whole  beauty  of  a  song  may  disclose 
itself  without  reflection  in  some  happy  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  is 
not  so  with  any  great  epic  or  dramatic  work.  There  is  no  play 
of  Shakespeare's  which  can  be  really  appreciated  without  a  good 
deal  of  exertion.  Much  of  it  may  be  appreciated  in  fragments, 
but  not  the  whole  work  of  art.  Let  us  take  some  play  which, 
as  we  say,  we  '  know,'  but  which  we  have  never  studied,  and  we 
shall  find  that  what  we  possess  is  at  the  best  a  lively  idea  of  two 
or  three  of  the  principal  characters,  an  affection  for  them  which 
assuredly  is  of  great  worth  to  us,  a  remembrance  of  some  specially 
striking  passages,  and  a  vague  impression  (again  assuredly  in- 
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valuable)  of  the  meaning  of  the  whole:  but  of  the  action,  of  the 
way  in  which  each  character  contributes  to  it,  of  the  way  in 
which  the  influence  of  character  on  character  and  of  the  circum- 
stances on  the  characters  developes  the  action,  until  the  decisive 
;  point  is  reached  and  the  catastrophe  arrives,  we  shall  find  that 
!  we  have  in  the  strict  sense  no  knowledge.  And  yet  this  is  the 
'  very  soul  of  the  drama  as  a  work  of  art ;  this  is  what,  when 
once  study  has  revealed  it  to  us,  makes  the  whole  drama  no 
longer  a  tangled  mass  with  brilliant  intervals  of  light,  but  an 
organism  in  which  every  part  is  seen  to  contribute  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  complicated  and  yet  perfectly  intelligible  structure. 
If  we  would  realise  this,  we  have  only  to  sit  down  and  try  to 
describe  from  memory  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  whole  of 
a  drama,  or  the  whole  of  the  Odyssey  or  of  Paradise  Lost.  And 
then  when  we  are  satisfied  of  our  ignorance,  we  may  do  our  best 
by  study  to  master  the  whole  and  see  what  a  flood  of  new  light 
the  effort  will  bring  to  us. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  reason  why  the  study  of  poetry  does 
more  for  us  than  a  casual  reading.  Just  as  a  muscle  is  strength- 
ened by  exercise,  so  the  exercise  of  imagination  increases  its 
power.  Most  of  us  start  with  a  strong  liking  for  some  parti- 
cular kind  of  poetry,  and  a  corresponding  inability  to  appreciate 
fully  other  kinds.  We  neglect  what  we  do  not  appreciate,  and 
limit  ourselves  still  more  than  nature  has  limited  us.  But  if 
we  would  remember  that  the  defect  is  our  defect  and  by  no 
means  the  author's  defect,  and  if  we  would  do  our  best  to  use 
our  imagination  on  varied  materials,  we  should  find  its  powers 
enlarging,  we  should  find  ourselves  beginning  to  hear  a  new  and 
unknown  melody  in  the  poet  who  was  at  first  nothing  to  us. 
But  it  is  so  much  easier  and  more  gratifying  to  our  vanity  to  take 
another  way.  Instead  of  being  distressed  that  we  are  shut  out 
from  a  whole  sphere  of  beauty  and  experience,  we  announce  with 
much  complacency  that  though  we  like  Tennyson  we  see  nothing 
in  Browning,  or  that  Handel  and  Beethoven  are  all  very  well 
but  Schumann  and  Brahms  are  intolerable.  And  our  secret 
belief,  or  indeed  our  open  belief,  is  not  that  we  are  half-developed 
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but  that  the  production  of  the  artist  is  worthless.  We  glory  in 
our  shame.  And  the  fact  that  the  greatest  men  have  produced 
work  which  is  poor  or  insignificant,  and  that  even  Shakespeare 
himself  has  done  dreadful  things,  forms  a  half-excuse  for  us. 
But  in  any  case  where  we  cannot  appreciate  what  a  great  man 
has  produced  and  what  the  best  criticism  has  found  good,  common 
modesty  should  teach  us  that  it  is  infinitely  most  likely  that  the 
fault  lies  in  ourselves,  and  that  we  are  (let  me  say)  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  man  who  can  see  all  the  colours  up  to  red  but  cannot 
see  that  colour.  And  if  our  modesty  fails  us,  surely  history 
might  teach  us  better.  We  might  remember  the  days  when  the 
most  glorious  Gothic  cathedrals  were  scoffed  at  as  barbarous,  and 
when  the  Alps  and  the  English  lake-mountains  got  no  epithets 
given  them  but  'horrid'  and  'savage.'  We  might  remember 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  great  poem  in  English  literature  of  which 
we  know  the  history,  that  has  not  been  insulted  and  decried  by 
the  dominant  taste  of  its  own  day  or  some  later  day ;  and  that 
almost  every  striking  advance  in  music,  now  become  classical, 
was  received  at  first  with  anger  and  derision.  And  remembering 
all  this,  we  might  begin  to  ( fear  ourselves '  and  to  suspect  that 
insolence  is  the  child  of  folly. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  am  not  pleading  for  an 
indiscriminate  acceptance  of  everything  that  is  placed  before 
us,  or  for  supposing  that  a  thing  must  be  good  because  it  is 
new,  or  for  a  shutting  of  the  eyes  to  manifest  faults;  nor 
am  I  saying  one  word  against  what  is  surely  the  only  honest 
course  in  discussing  a  work  of  art — to  give  your  own  impres- 
sion straightforwardly  for  what  it  is  worth,  instead  of  gush- 
ing over  things  which  do  not  really  affect  you.  But  all 
this  is  very  different  from  the  irreverence  and  self-conceit  of 
which  I  speak,  and  which  it  is  easier  to  inveigh  against  than  to 
be  free  from.  And  what  may  safely  be  asserted  is  that,  in  face 
of  works  acknowledged  by  the  best  criticism  to  be  great  and 
beautiful,  or  (whatever  their  faults)  obviously  the  outcome  of 
a  genius  we  do  not  possess,  there  is  only  one  fitting  attitude  of 
mind — gratitude  for  what  we  can  appreciate,  and,  where  we 
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cannot  appreciate,  an  earnest  effort  to  cultivate  the  organ  that 
is  lacking  to  us,  and  in  case  of  failure  a  keener  sense  of  what 
we  all  must  feel,  pain  that  throughout  our  lives  half  the  meaning 
of  the  world  is  shining  and  sounding  for  us  in  vain. 

This  we  may  mend  a  little  by  exercising  the  imagination  on 
a  varied  material.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of  another  kind 
of  appreciation.  Wishing  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  point  of 
view  I  have  said  nothing  of  that  element  of  poetry  which  is 
of  scarcely  less  importance  than  the  ideas  it  reveals,  and  which 
cannot  really  be  separated  from  them  ;  I  mean  its  form.  But  I 
must  add  one  word  upon  a  single  constituent  of  poetic  form — 
namely  metre.  Poetry  appeals  to  the  ear  as  well  as  to  the 
imagination,  or  rather  it  appeals  to  the  imagination  that  is  all 
ear ;  and  we  know  how  much  a  poem  loses  when  this  part  of  its 
form  is  destroyed.  Some  lose  more  than  others,  Homer  perhaps 
less  than  Virgil,  Hamlet  possibly  less  than  Faust,  Faust  less  than 
songs  of  Shelley  or  Heine.  But  all  do  lose,  and  unfortunately  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  this  kind  of  poetic 
appreciation  is  known  only  slightly  to  many  who  nevertheless 
care  for  other  aspects  of  poetry.  Somebody  whom  Johnson  calls 
a  judicious  critic  said  that  blank  verse  is  poetry  only  to  the  QJQ  : 
and  I  suspect  that  that  strange  opinion  is  widely  spread.  It  is 
hard  not  to  think  so  when  one  listens  to  the  delivery  of 
Shakespeare's  blank  verse  in  the  theatre,  where  ordinary  actors 
will  turn  it  either  into  sing-song  or  prose,  and  even  some  of  the 
best  will  spoil  a  fine  line  by  some  little  alteration,  an  alteration 
very  slight  but  only  too  significant.  That  this  defect  extends 
even  to  the  appreciation  of  lyrical  poetry  is  shown  by  the  way  in 
which  passages  dependent  for  their  effect  upon  their  metrical  form 
are  often  ruined  in  quotation ;  or  again  by  the  extraordinary 
defects  of  rhythm  and  rhyme  in  the  productions  of  those  who  with- 
out either  a  natural  gift  or  any  practice  suddenly  burst  into  song1. 

1  Such' song  as  the  following  chant  by  which  the  mistress  of  a  house  used  to  call 
her  nieces  in  the  morning. 

It  is  the  desire  and  request  of  your  uncle, 

That  in  getting  up  in  the  morning  you  should  be  punctual. 

For  if  you  should  be  married  and  not  know  how  to  rise, 

I  am  sure  your  husband  would  be  taken  with  very  great  surprise, 
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But  this  defect  of  ear  is  most  certainly,  in  a  large  majority  of 
instances,  simply  due  to  neglect.  For  the  sense  of  rhythm  is  one 
of  the  most  elementary  things  in  human  nature — witness  the 
dances  of  savages — and  the  person  who  mangles  lyrical  verse  in 
middle  life  probably  never  did  so  in  childhood.  Most  children  show 
a  sensitive  ear  at  least  to  simple  measures;  many  children  will 
remember  with  the  greatest  ease  and  pleasure  hundreds  of 
lines  which  attract  them  chiefly  by  their  sound,  and  will  repeat 
such  a  poem  as  the  Ancient  Mariner  with  a  wonderful  though 
unconscious  justice  to  its  metrical  beauty:  some  children  in 
telling  a  story  will  even  fall  of  themselves  into  a  kind  of  rhyme- 
less  ballad-measure.  It  is  incredible  that  this  power  of  enjoy- 
ment could  die  away  as  it  often  does,  were  it  not  for  neglect ;  and 
if  the  practice  of  reading  poetry  were  persevered  in,  this  power 
would  develop  into  that  sensitiveness  without  which  a  great  part 
of  the  essence  of  many  poems  remains  to  us  a  thing  as  unknown  as 
the  scent  of  a  rose  is  to  a  person  born  without  the  sense  of  smell. 

Let  me  pass  to  another  point.  I  have  urged  that  we  should 
try  to  enlarge  our  power  of  appreciation ;  may  I  say  a  word  which 
seems  to  go,  but  does  not  really  go,  in  the  opposite  direction  ? 
There  is  no  use  whatever  in  reading  poetry  if  we  do  not  appre- 
ciate it,  and  we  may  be  sure  we  do  not  appreciate  it  if  we  do  not 
enjoy  it.  And  we  shall  not  enjoy  it  if  it  is  not  suited  to  us, 
however  possible  it  may  be  in  time  to  suit  ourselves  to  it.  For 
reading  which  has  for  its  object  not  poetical  education  but  to  get 
the  good  of  poetry  at  once,  the  best  rule  is — read  what  you  enjoy. 
It  may  not  be  as  good  as  something  else,  but  that  is  no  reason 
against  enjoying  it ;  it  is  only  a  reason  for  abstaining  from  foolish 
assertions  that  it  is  better  than  something  else.  Evangeline  is 
not  as  good  as  Hamlet:  but  Evangeline  enjoyed  is  worth  fifty 
Hamlets  unenjoyed.  'Of  Nelson  and  the  North'  is  I  suppose 
not  so  great  a  work  of  art  as  Gray's  Progress  of  Poesy,  but  surely 
it  is  better  to  have  your  blood  warmed  by  the  one  than  to  plough 
wearily  through  the  other.  If  this  is  so,  we  may  draw  one  or 
two  practical  conclusions.  We  should  to  some  extent  choose  at 
any  given  time  what  suits  our  mood  at  that  given  time.  There 
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are  hours  which  answer  to  certain  poems :  perhaps  it  is  only  at 
that  hour  that  we  shall  make  the  most  of  that  poem — and  it  may 
pass  and  never  come  again  quite  so  perfectly.  It  is  a  pity  to  read 
the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  when  we  are  in  tune  for  RaM  ben 
Ezra  :  conversely  it  is  a  shame  to  read  King  Lear  when  a  good  spirit 
makes  us  think  of  Beatrice  or  Rosalind.  Another  conclusion  we 
may  draw  is  this.  Roughly  speaking,  different  kinds  of  poetry 
suit  different  times  of  life.  How  vain  and  wasteful  it  is  then  to 
try  and  change  the  course  of  nature — to  try  and  make  a  child 
care  about  the  highest  things  in  Milton  and  Wordsworth  at  an 
age  which  might  love  the  Ancient  Mariner  or  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake :  and  how  cruel  it  is  to  break  into  a  boy's  first  rapture  over 
Endymion  and  to  tell  him  (what  he  may  believe  but  cannot  realise) 
that  he  is  giving  his  time  to  imperfect  works  instead  of  perfect 
ones.  He  is  right  in  doing  so.  He  will  come  to  see  in  the  more 
perfect  works  what  he  never  dreamed  of;  but  he  will  never — 
however  much  he  keeps  his  love  for  it — he  will  never  revel  as  he 
revels  now  in  the  first  revelations  of  imperfect  poetry.  Why — I 
shudder  in  saying  it — men  of  forty  may  be  found  to  say  that  they 
have  used  up  Faust  and  can  get  no  more  out  of  Shelley,  and  only 
Shakespeare  and  Homer  remain  to  them.  And  it  may  be — I  have 
not  the  experience  to  gainsay  it — it  may  be  that  the  reason  why 
so  many  men  of  fifty  have  given  up  reading  poetry  altogether  is 
that  they  have  exhausted  even  Homer  and  Shakespeare,  and 
have  passed  beyond  them.  And,  seriously,  though  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  cease  to  enjoy  Shelley  because  we  enjoy 
Shakespeare  more,  and  though  it  is  a  piece  of  gross  ingratitude 
to  speak  disparagingly  of  our  past  benefactors,  we  shall  really  get 
most  out  of  poetry  if  we  do  not  try  to  push  nature  aside,  but 
whether  in  childhood  or  youth  or  the  various  stages  of  life  after- 
wards turn  chiefly  to  that  which  nature  tells  us  to  love  best. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  say  a  very  few  words  on  the 
way  of  studying  poetry,  apologising  to  any  one  to  whom  these 
hints  are  superfluous. 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  lecture, 
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the  main  direction,  indeed  the  whole  prescription  for  the  study  of 
a  poem  is,  Exert  the  imagination.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
we  study  a  song-  or  a  tragedy,  but  let  us  take  as  an  instance  a 
play  of  Shakespeare.  Every  moment  of  our  reading  it  ought  to 
be  a  moment  not  of  laziness  but  of  tension.  We  do  not  know  it, 
we  do  not  understand  it,  until  by  a  continual  comparison  of  what 
they  do  and  say  we  have  arrived  at  a  distinct  idea  of  the  cha- 
racters ;  until  we  know  them  as  friends,  so  that  their  words  and 
acts  are  exactly  what  we  should  expect  of  them  ;  until  we  see  how 
the  collision  and  the  catastrophe  arise  out  of  the  characters  and 
the^  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ;  until  we  realise  the 
terror  or  the  pathos  or  the  humour  or  the  passion  of  the  highest 
moments.  And  to  do  this  we  must  also  have  continually  before 
the  mind's  eye  the  effect  of  every  scene  upon  the  stage,  so  that 
the  scene  and  what  is  uttered  and  done  forms  a  picture  before  us. 
And  lastly  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  realise  in  the  great  passages 
the  metrical  effect  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  total  effect, 
and  realise  the  terrible  force  of  those  single  lines  made  up  of 
hurried  whispered  questions  and  replies  in  the  murder-scene  of 
Macbeth,  and  the  dying  away  of  Hamlet's  voice  upon  the  words 
*  The  rest  is  silence/  How  impossible  it  is  to  do  all  this  in  any 
but  the  most  imperfect  degree  those  will  know  who  have  tried  to 
do  it,  but  they  will  know  also  that  the  attempt  makes  a  play  of 
Shakespeare's  a  new  thing  to  them ;  and  though  it  is  vain  to 
expect  that  our  imagination  will  at  all  take  the  place  of  the 
theatre,  there  is  a  compensation  for  this  in  reading,  where  we  can 
dwell  upon  the  great  words  which  on  the  stage  are  often  rendered 
unworthily  and  in  any  case  are  gone  in  a  moment. 

This  vigorous  use  of  imagination  then  is  what  we  chiefly  need. 
But  I  need  hardly  say  that  it  must  often  be  accompanied,  or 
perhaps  better  preceded,  by  a  more  prosaic  task — that  of  learning 
to  understand  the  mere  words.  In  the  case  of  Shakespeare  there 
is  always  some  work  of  this  kind  to  be  done,  and  there  is  as 
much  or  more  in  reading  poetry  not  written  in  our  own 
language.  Some  poetry  again  is  hardly  to  be  understood  with- 
out historical  explanations,  e.g.  the  Divine  Comedy.  Some  is 
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full  of  learned  allusions,  like  the  Paradise  Lost:  and  some  is  full 
of  allusions  to  the  manners  and  customs  and  literature  of  the 
day.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  to  understand  the  poem 
thoroughly  we  must  understand  these  things  to  some  extent ; 
but  at  the  present  day  I  must  confess  I  think  there  is,  for 
students,  more  need  of  warning  against  absorption  in  this  kind 
of  knowledge  than  of  encouragement  to  it.  It  is  possible  to  be 
very  learned  in  Shakespeareana  and  to  know  nothing  of  Shake- 
speare :  and  to  be  the  best  Dante-antiquarian  in  the  world 
I  V  may  be  scarcely  a  step  to  knowing  the  Dante  who  is  not  an 
I  \  antiquity  but  an  immortal.  The  tendency  to  substitute  other 
studies  for  that  of  the  poem  as  a  poem  is  fostered  by  the  fact  that 
great  English  poems,  like  great  Latin  and  Greek  ones,  are 
coming  to  be  used  as  text-books  for  the  mixed  study  of  language 
and  literature.  I  have  no  desire  to  hold  a  brief  for  one  of  these 
studies  against  the  other,  but  it  would  be  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  those  who  hope  most  from  the  study  of  English  if  it  should 
turn  out  in  twenty  years'  time  that  the  story  of  classical  educa- 
tion had  been  repeated,  that  notes  upon  the  double  negative 
and  the  derivation  of  monstrosities  had  hidden  the  characters 
of  Shakespeare  from  the  eyes  of  English  boys  and  girls,  and 
that  torrents  of  parallel  passages  had  stunned  their  ears  to  the 
music  of  Lycidas. 

There  are  a  few  remarks  I  should  like  to  add  to  this  general 
prescription  about  imagination.  The  fact  is  an  obvious  one, 
that  a  great  deal  of  help  can  be  derived  from  critical  works 
on  poetry,  but  that  they  bring  also  their  danger.  They 
are  dangerous  because  they  do  not  agree,  each  critic  being 
exceptionally  open  to  some  one  kind  of  impression,  and  perhaps 
very  limited  about  some  other  ;  and  the  disagreement  of  good 
judges  confuses  the  student.  They  are  dangerous  also  because 
they  are  apt  to  encourage  laziness :  instead  of  working  on  the 
poem  we  adopt  some  writer's  conclusion  about  it,  and  that 
conclusion  is  perfectly  valueless  to  us  unless  a  real  study  of 
the  poem  itself  has  led  us  to  adopt  it.  These  dangers  may 
be  avoided  if  we  put  critical  works  aside  until  an  independent 
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effort  has  been  made  to  master  the  original.  This  done,  such 
criticism  as  that  of  Coleridge,  Hazlitt  or  Professor  Dowden  on 
Shakespeare  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  ;  and  sometimes  a 
merely  explanatory  work,  such  as  that  of  Miss  Maria  Rossetti 
on  the  Divine  Comedy,  may — if  we  read  it  even  before  we  read 
the  poem — save  us  much  labour  and  confusion  without  involving 
any  risk.  And  perhaps  to  this  mention  of  critical  works  I  may 
add  a  word  on  another  way  in  which  we  can  help  ourselves 
to  the  appreciation  of  poetry.  We  may  learn  much  from  the 
illustration  of  it  in  the  other  arts.  Here  at  any  rate  we  need 
not  be  afraid  of  being  drawn  away  from  essentials  to  mere 
appendages.  The  artist,  whether  he  be  painter  or  musician,  will 
have  done  his  best  to  render  the  very  essence  of  the  matter. 
Many  of  my  hearers  will  always  associate  some  of  Goethe's 
lyrics  with  Schubert's  settings  of  them,  some  of  Heine's  with 
the  settings  of  Schubert  and  Schumann,  snatches  of  song  in 
Shakespeare  with  their  old  English  melodies,  the  words  of  Burns 
with  their  national  airs.  And  in  the  same  way  pictures  may 
help  us.  If  I  may  refer  to  the  example  of  a  single  artist,  lost 
to  us  only  last  year,  no  one  in  Liverpool  who  reads  the  Vita 
Nuova  has  any  excuse  if  he  fails  to  appreciate  the  passage  about 
Dante's  dream  ;  and  there  are  great  passages  in  the  Divine  Comedy 
which  to  those  who  have  seen  the  collection  now l  at  the  Academy 
will  never  lose  their  association  with  the  genius,  so  mystical  and 
yet  so  dramatic,  of  Dante  Rossetti.  There  too  may  be  seen,  from 
the  same  artist,  Hamlet  as  he  strains  Ophelia's  hand  in  his  and 
murmurs  { What  should  such  fellows  as  I  do  crawling  between 
heaven  and  earth?' — a  Hamlet  with  such  a  face  that  we  say 
to  ourselves,  This  at  last  is  worthy  of  Shakespeare.  To  any  one 
with  eyes  in  his  head  and  unaffected  by  the  silly  prejudices 
which  gather  about  the  artist's  name,  a.  sight  of  that  picture 
might  do  more  than  many  books  on  Hamlet. 

And  now  one  last  word.     After  all,  the  objection  I  know  will 
arise  in  some  minds  :  even  if  the  reading  of  poetry  be  so  valuable 
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or  at  all  valuable,  there  is  no  time.  To  any  one  who  spends  some 
leisure  on  any  other  art  I  answer  nothing" ;  even  for  him  poetry 
might  probably  do  much,  but  at  any  rate  he  gets  a  cognate 
result  in  another  way.  But  for  the  rest  of  us,  even  for  busy 
people  who  can  plead  'no  time'  quite  honestly,  this  plea  will 
hardly  avail,  when  we  remember  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
poetry  which  calls  for  no  kind  of  laborious  research,  which  calls 
for  nothing  but  a  little  effort  of  our  imagination  for  half  an  hour 
at  a  time.  A  man  may  read  any  play  of  Shakespeare  in  five 
hours,  at  separate  times,  and  though  he  will  not  know  it  by 
heart  he  will  have  got,  if  he  reads  actively,  a  great  deal  out  of 
it — and  he  will  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  the  next  play  he 
reads  because  of  his  practice.  Comus  or  Adonais  or  Lamia  or 
Maud  (I  take  them  at  random)  may  be  read  in  two  half  hours 
and  mastered  before  very  long :  and  when  we  come  to  Vyrics  the 
case  is  still  stronger.  There  are  pocket  editions  of  nearly  all 
poets  ancient  and  modern :  there  are  first-rate  selections  of  such 
poets  as  Wordsworth,  Shelley  and  Byron ;  there  are  first-rate 
general  selections  like  the  Golden  Treasury;  and  it  does  not 
take  very  long  to  read  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare  or  a  section  of 
In  Memoriam. 

To  be  too  busy  for  poetry  is  to  be  too  bus}^  for  mental  health. 
It  is  just  because  we  are  busy,  hurrying  over  our  work  and 
hurrying  over  our  pleasures,  absorbed  by  our  main  occupations 
and  distracted  by  passing  interests  that  cannot  satisfy  us, — it  is 
just  for  this  reason  that  poetry  or  something  equivalent  to  it 
ought  to  be  an  element  in  our  lives. 

'  We  see  all  sights  from  pole  to  pole, 

And  glance,  and  nod,  and  bustle  by — 
And  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die;' 

and  the  visitations  of  something  higher  stir  us  for  a  moment, 
and  then  elude  us  and  are  gone  for  ever.  But  poetry  can  carry 
us  in  a  moment  into  a  world  where  these  faint  premonitions  are 
fulfilled ;  where  nature  speaks  with  a  human  voice,  and  her  spirit 
answers  to  ours ;  where  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  action  are 
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connected  without  a  flaw,  and  what  we  call  chance  no  longer 
intervenes  between  the  will  and  its  effect;  where  noble  and 
beautiful  characters  are  borne  down,  as  here,  in  the  whirl  of  cir- 
cumstance, but  even  in  his  defeat  Brutus  is  victorious  and  Cordelia 
smiles  through  her  tears  ;  where  the  desires  and  aspirations  which 
are  the  life  of  life  no  longer  die  into  silence,  but  have  found  an 
everlasting  voice. 
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